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OBJECTS AND CLAIMS 



BOSTON SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 



Early History and Objects. 

In the winter of 1829-30, the public exhibition in Boston of 
a skeleton, pretended to be that of the " Behemoth," called 
forth in the columns of the " Daily Advertiser " an article, 
written by a distinguished surgeon and physician of the city, 
exposing the imposture by which the community were being 
deceived. An immediate and salutary effect of the appear- 
ance of this article was the sudden closing of the exhibition, 
and the disappearance of the exhibitor. Its more important 
consequence was a private meeting of gentlemen, several of 
whom had been members of the extinct Linnaean Society 
of New England, for the purpose of taking some steps towards 
preventing a repetition of similar displays of charlatanism 
and public credulity. The result of this meeting was the 
formation of the Boston Society of Natural History, which was 
organized on the 28th of April, 1830 ; and received an Act of 
Incorporation from the Legislature, Feb. 25, 1831. 

The state of scientific knowledge in this community at the 
date of its organization, the objects sought to be accomplished 
by its founders, and some of the results of its efforts during 



the first fifteen years of its existence, are well shown in the 
following extracts from the Annual Address delivered in 1845 
by the then President of the Society : — 

" The Boston Society of Natural History was founded by a few 
gentlemen, who were drawn together by a similarity of tastes and 
pursuits, for the purpose of increasing their own knowledge by 
frequent intercourse with each other. They did, indeed, hope 
that they might awaken among our citizens an interest in the 
natural sciences, and thus extend the usefulness of the Institution 
beyond its own limits ; but this hope was, in consequence of 
former failures, only a faint one. Its founders were mostly young 
men : and they cannot be said to have had the countenance and aid 
of their seniors to any considerable extent ; for the new experiment 
was supposed to be destined to the same result as those that had 
preceded it. At the time of its establishment, there was not, I 
believe, in New England, an institution devoted to the study of 
natural history. There was not a college in New England, ex- 
cepting Yale College, where philosophical geology of the modern 
school was taught. There was not a work extant by a New-Eng- 
land author which presumed to grasp at the geological structure 
of any portion of our territory of greater extent than a county. 
There was not in existence a bare catalogue, to say nothing of a 
general history, of the animals of Massachusetts, of any class. 
There was not within our borders a single museum of natural his- 
tory founded according to the requirements and based upon the 
systems of modern science, nor a single journal advocating exclu- 
sively its interests. We were dependent chiefly upon books and 
authors foreign to New England for our knowledge of our own 
zoology. There was no one among us who had any thing like a J 

general knowledge of the birds which fly about us, of the fishes " 
which fill our waters, of the shells on our beaches, or of the lower 
tribes of animals that swarm both in air and in sea. Some few 
individuals there were, who were distinguished by high attain- 
ments in particular branches, and who formed honorable excep- 
tions to the indifference which prevailed ; but there was no 
concentration of opinions or of knowledge, and no means of 
knowing how much or how little was known. The laborer in 
natural history worked solitary and alone, without aid or encou- 
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ragement from others engaged in the same pursuits, and without 
the approbation of the public mind, which, unenlightened as it 
was, yielded no honor to persons occupied with such studies, but, 
on the contrary, regarded them as busy triflers. 

" What is the condition of things now (1845), and to what is 
the change owing ? There is now a considerable number of insti- 
tutions devoted to natural history ; and nearly all of them are the 
direct offspring of this Society, having been founded by its members. 
The geological structure of New England is now as well under- 
stood as that of any equally large part of Europe. Geological " 
surveys of each of the six New-England States have been autho- 
rized by their governments, and in five of them the work has been ; 
performed by members of this Society. The project of the geolo- j 
gical and zoological surveys of this Commonwealth was, from its 
inception to its accomplishment, the work of members of the So- 
ciety : they proposed it, advocated it, urged it, and finally carried it 
into execution. It was the first of the kind fully completed ; and 
we are happy in believing, that, as models for those which were to 
follow, the volumes which resulted were not unworthy of imita- 
tion. Its accomplishment formed an era in the progress of natural 
history in the United States, the effect of which is not likely to 
cease in our day. 

"We have now not merely catalogues, but elaborate works, 
upon the zoology of Massachusetts. The mammalian animals of 
our State, its birds, its reptiles, its fishes, its testaceans, its in- 
sects, and others of its invertebrate animals, have been scientifically 
described and amply illustrated, by members of this Society, in 
volumes which are a part of the standard stock of knowledge, and 
which are now as essential to the student of American zoology as 
the works of Linnaeus or Lamark. 

" We are no longer obliged to look to foreigners for information 
upon our natural history : but, on the other hand, learned foreign 
naturalists are coming among us to learn the results of our 
labors ; and we are doing our part to pay back the long-accumu- 
lated debt of knowledge which we owe to the science of Europe. 

" Such I conceive to be some of the results of the establishment 
of this Society ; and they are the legitimate and honorable results of 
industry and zeal well directed. They constitute as good a case, 
I believe, as can be made by any institution among us." 



The first meetings of the Society were held, and the early 
collections deposited, in one of the rooms of the old Athenae- 
um Building, in Pearl Street; until, in the summer of 1833, 
the Society procured the rooms in the third story of the build- 
ing of the Provident Institution for Savings, in Tremont Street. 
In 1845, an effort was made to obtain by subscription sufficient 
funds for the purchase of the building in Mason Street, for- 
merly occupied by the Medical Department of Harvard Col- 
lege. The effort was only partially successful at the time ; 
but in 1847 it was renewed, and, through the liberality of 
the patrons of the Society, succeeded. About thirty thousand 
dollars were raised ; and the Society, in the latter part of 1847, 
removed to its new building, where it met for the first time, 
Jan. 5, 1848, and where it now remains. In 1832, Simon 
E. Greene, Esq., one of the founders, bequeathed to the 
Society five hundred dollars, with his shells and minerals ; 
the late Ambrose Courtis made several conditional bequests 
to the Society, which, by compromise, resulted in ten thousand 
dollars ; another bequest, of three thousand dollars, was made 
by Hon. T. H. Perkins ; John Parker bequeathed two thou- 
sand dollars ; and a recent legacy of ten thousand dollars, 
from the late Hon. Jonathan Phillips, has been announced. 

The foregoing extracts contain contemporary evidence of 
the degree of beneficial influence already exerted by the So- 
ciety, and the honorable ambition which actuated its members 
at the end of the first fifteen years of its existence. A second 
period, of equal duration, has now elapsed, during which its 
progress has not disappointed the promise of its earlier years. 
It has continued to grow in usefulness and influence, and has 
won the respect of the community. It has greatly increased 
its collections and scientific materials, and now hopes that a 
substantial public recognition of its worth will enable it to 
assume an outward form corresponding to its due position as 
one of the elements of the intellectual eminence of the Com- 
monwealth. 



Publications and Lectures. 

The number of institutions which may justly be consi- 
dered as the offspring of this Society is now very large, and 
they are situated in all parts of the continent. They receive 
from the parent Society copies of its publications ; and, in 
return, share with it the results of their own investigations 
in new fields of discovery. The mutual intercourse thus esta- 
blished unites widely separated societies into one great asso- 
ciation for thejDromotion and diffusion of science. 

These Publications, which are the vehicle for the an- 
nouncement and record of the discoveries of scientific men 
through a large portion of the country, are necessarily of 
great value as works of reference, and are indispensable to 
all students of American natural history. They consist of 
the Proceedings of the regular semi-monthly meetings (of 
which the eighth octavo volume is now in progress) and of 
the " Boston Journal of Natural History." Six large octavo 
volumes of the " Journal," of about five hundred pages each, 
and liberally illustrated by plates, have been published ; 
and a seventh is nearly completed. The " Journal " contains 
such elaborate communications as are too extensive to find 
room in the Proceedings. By means of these publications, } 
the Society maintains a constant intercourse with more than j 
sixty kindred institutions in Europe and America, whose ex- ; 
changes form an important element in the growth of the J 
library. Thus, too, the results of the labors of its own 
members are made widely known, and the fruits of scientific 
investigation in other lands are brought within reach of its 
members and the public* 

Agreeably to the provisions of the By-laws, lectures, illus- 
trated by the specimens in the museum, have been, and will 
hereafter be given ; and public meetings have been held for 
the purpose of creating a greater interest in and a wider 
diffusion of the knowledge of Natural History. 

* A list of foreign corresponding societies will be found in the Appendix. 



Library and Museum. 

The Library of the Society now contains upwards of five 
thousand volumes, and is valued at more than twenty thou- 
sand dollars. Its use is freely granted to every student of 
natural history desiring to consult it. Its value to the cause 
of learning is inestimable, and its preservation should be a 
matter of public concern. Among the most important recent 
accessions are the costly bequest of the late James Brown, 
Esq., which includes Gould's " Birds and Mammals," in 
twenty-four folio volumes, with plates of unrivalled beauty and 
accuracy ; the entomological library of the late Dr. Harris, 
numbering about three hundred volumes, which was pur- 
chased, and presented to the Society, by J. P. Cushing, Esq. ; 
and the rare bequest of the late Prof. J. W. Bailey, of West 
Point. This bequest includes, in addition to his botanical 
and microscopical collections, all his books and pamphlets 
relating to these sciences, numbering eighty-four books and 
about one hundred and fifty pamphlets, among which are 
Ehrenberg's splendid " Microgeology," and the works of 
Kiitzing, Queckett, Ralfs, Hassall, Smith, Agardh, Harvey, 
&c, with many valuable and rare monographs ; and accom- 
panying them are his microscopic memoranda, drawings, and 
sketches, illustrating more than three thousand species in all 
departments of microscopy, — the results of twenty years' 
unremitting labor in this field ; and also his correspondence 
with eminent men of all lands. 

The Cabinet of the Society is now the richest systematic 
collection of objects of general natural history in the country, 
except that of the Academy of Natural Sciences, in Philadel- 
phia; and, in some of its departments, is unequalled any- 
where. Its various collections are arranged with a view of 
affording the readiest instruction to all who may visit them, so 
as to be of the greatest possible general utility ; while, at the 
same time, their value is not diminished to scientific men and 
professional students. Its scope, in accordance with the pur- 



poses of the Society, covers the whole field of natural history ; 
embracing the great departments of Zoology, Botany, and 
Geology. The opportunities for its extension are abundant ; 
and its increase is limited only by the amount of accom- 
modation which can be afforded for its proper arrangement 
and preservation. 

The museum is divided into thirteen departments, each of 
which is in charge of a special curator. From the reports 
of these officers, the following facts have been gathered, which 
show an amount of scientific wealth in the possession of the 
Society which is believed to be not generally appreciated, 
and, at the same time, indicate the great increase that would 
follow from the enlarged accommodations which it is the 
Society's immediate object to acquire. 

The department of Comparative Anatomy and Mamma- 
logy consists of skeletons, skulls, wet and dry preparations, 
skins and dissections ; in all, nearly one thousand specimens. 
In the present building, crowded and ill lighted, the most 
instructive arrangement of specimens is impossible, and their 
true value cannot be appreciated. The collection, however, 
is one of very great interest, containing not only representa- 
tives of most of the more important animals of our own 
country, but those also of all parts of the world, contributed 
by our missionaries* naval officers, and merchants; among 
which are many specimens not to be found in any other col- 
lection on this continent. Many of these, too, are of great 
scientific value, as they are the originals from which de- 
scriptions of new 'species have been made, and given to the 
world. As exhibiting, with peculiar directness, the unity of 
plan, together with the diversity and gradation of forms, in 
the animal creation, this department is of special popular 
interest, and is an invaluable aid to our schools in the studies 
of anatomy and physiology. The wet preparations and dis- 
sections, showing the structure and development of members of 
all classes of the animal kingdom, have been made with great 
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care by our most distinguished anatomists. The large collec- 
tion of skulls, illustrating the various forms and capacities of 
this chamber of the brain in the different races of men and 
the lower forms of the mammalia, is a most interesting and 
important branch of the department. It is in such museums 
only that we can preserve the various animals which once so 
thickly inhabited this territory, and which, even now rare, 
will, at no distant day, surely become extinct. It is very 
much to be desired that our descendants may find transmitted 
to them all the types of animal life which are associated with 
our early history. 

The Ornithological collection is excelled in the United 
States only by that belonging to the Academy of Sciences of 
Philadelphia (well known as one of the first three in the 
world), and that of the Smithsonian Institute at Washington. 
It numbers about twenty-five hundred specimens, of which 
two thousand are mounted. Taking the first order — that of 
rapacious birds — as an example of the whole, it is repre- 
sented by forty-four genera and ninety-five species ; includ- 
ing, with one exception, all the species found in the United 
States east of the Mississippi, and many rare and valuable 
specimens from foreign countries. This part of the museum, 
though deficient in many respects, is very valuable as a means 
of study ; being the only similar one of any importance in 
the New-England States. If suitable accommodations could 
be procured, this collection would be increased with rapidity ; 
several private collections, one of them the largest in New 
England, would be presented to the Society; and there is 
little doubt that the department would be increased twofold 
in a few years. 

The collection of Oology contains the eggs of about two 
hundred species of birds, chiefly of Massachusetts. Though 
small, this is inferior to but few American collections ; and, 
in view of the difficulties attending the collection and identi- 
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fication of the eggs of American birds, is a really good begin- 
ning. There is no reason why we may not have a perfect 
collection of the eggs and nests of all the birds of Massachu- 
setts, whenever we shall be able to display our specimens 
where there shall be no want of light and space. 

The collection of Herpetology now embraces specimens 
from all quarters of the globe, illustrating all the great divi- 
sions, and amounting in number to many hundreds f With 
more room, such large additions have been promised, that a 
few years would see the reptilian collection doubled in numbers, 
and its value to the student and the public greatly increased. 

The Ichthyological collection numbers about one thou- 
sand species, many of them rare and valuable as original and 
unique specimens. Among them are the original speci- 
mens of Dr. Storer's Report on the Fishes of Massachusetts, 
which is of great value both to the naturalist and the State. 
With proper rooms for arrangement and display, the collec- 
tion would compare most favorably with similar collections in 
this country. 

The collection of Conchology contains about four thousand 
species of shells, completely arranged, and already overrunning 
entirely the space allotted to it. The knowledge to be de- 
rived from this department of study is an indispensable aid to 
the geologist, as well as one of the most interesting and useful 
branches of science for its own sake. An acquaintance with 
the laws which regulate the physical and geographical distri- 
bution of recent shells enables us to investigate the conditions of 
the extinct species, the memorials of which are preserved in the 
strata, and which contribute to the determination of the age 
of the rocks, and become indices to the position of the mineral 
treasures of the earth. The conchological cabinet of the So- 
ciety was at one time the most extensive and most accurately 
arranged and determined of any one in the country ; and 
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would easily regain that superiority, were there proper space 
and security for additions. 

The collections of Crustacea and Eadiata contain many 
rare and valuable specimens in good condition and properly 
identified ; but they are the least satisfactorily accommodated 
of any. Hence much less attention has been given to them 
than to other departments. It is at present impossible to 
show many of the larger specimens. 

The cabinet of Insects belonging to the Society is a very 
important and extensive one ; more important, and, with one 
exception, more extensive, than any other public collection in 
the country. It contains, first, the collection which formed 
part of the cabinet of the late Prof. N. W. Hentz (sometime 
resident in this State and in Alabama), which is of great 
value ; embracing many unique and interesting forms, to- 
gether with many very valuable drawings and dissections, 
the preparation of which required great patience and skill, 
as well as the most delicate manipulation, such as he, in- 
deed, possessed in a remarkable degree. There is also 
a very large general collection of insects, both foreign and 
native, which has received large accessions from contributions 
by Drs. Harris, Gould, and Burnett ; besides many exotic co- 
leoptera from the hands of the distinguished foreign entomo- 
logists, Schonherr and Fahraens. But the collection of the 
greatest importance is that lately secured for the Society by 
the liberality of its friends in and about Boston, — the cabinet 
of the late Dr. T. W. Harris, author of the work on " Insects 
Injurious to Vegetation," a third edition of which has been 
ordered by the Legislature, in accordance with the suggestion 
of this and other societies, and is now in preparation. Dr. 
Harris was in constant intercourse with scientific men both in 
Europe and this country, and continually received from them 
contributions to his cabinet ; and, as it is almost the only one 
of the insect-collections of our older naturalists now extant, it 
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is perfectly within bounds to say, that none of our public 
insect-collections equals it in value. It contains over ten 
thousand specimens of native insects, besides large numbers 
of English and Continental species received from his corre- 
spondents abroad. The native insects are mostly from New 
England : they are all catalogued, and accompanied by copi- 
ous memoranda of localities, times of appearance, metamor- 
phoses, &c. In this collection are found all the originals of 
the insects described by Dr. Harris in his State Eeport ; and 
to it is the State indebted for most of the insects used in pre- 
paring the splendid illustrations for the new edition of the 
work, which would otherwise have been of much additional 
expense. Here, too, are found the types of the species de- 
scribed by Dr. Harris elsewhere, as well as many described 
by Say, and others of our native entomologists. On account 
of the dampness and insecurity of our building, the Society 
has felt obliged to find other quarters for this most valuable 
collection, the destruction of which would be irreparable to 
science. It is now deposited temporarily in the State House. 

The curator of Botany reports that the herbarium of the 
Society is one of the richest and most valuable in the country, 
affording an extensive field of study to the young naturalist, 
and possessing treasures of great importance to practical 
working botanists. In addition to the gradually increasing 
material collected during an existence of more than a quarter 
of a century, it includes the entire herbarium formed by Dr. 
B. D. Greene, and presented by him some years ago to the 
Society. This comprises some of the most valuable collec- 
tions of plants ever made in this country : among which are 
those gathered during the first Franklin Expedition ; suites of 
Drummond, Fendler, Lindheimer, and Wright's Southern 
and Western collections ; contributions from Chapman, Oakes, 
Shortt, Curtis, Lapham ; as well as a nearly entire representa- 
tion of the flora of the Eastern and Middle States. American 
botany is, indeed, very fully represented. Besides these na- 
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tive plants are great numbers of foreign species, received during 
Dr. Greene's long correspondence with some of the leading 
botanists of Europe. Among these are East-India plants from 
Dr. Hooker ; Bertero's South- American collection ; numerous 
specimens of the garden and greenhouse rarities of Paris, 
collected by Rev. J. S. Copley Greene ; and, indeed, repre- 
sentatives of the floras of all the continents. In the branch 
of Cryptogamy, the Society's cabinet contains admirable and 
extensive preparations of mosses and algae; including the 
whole of Prof. Bailey's invaluable collections bequeathed by 
him to the Society and comprising, among large numbers 
of algae, beautiful Australian specimens collected by Prof. 
Harvey, and a mass of material not yet arranged. The 
collection of algae is contained in thirty-two portfolios, em- 
bracing specimens from all parts of the world, named, and 
conveniently arranged for study. Among them are type- 
specimens of Harvey, Gregory, Montagne, and other distin- 
guished algologists. They number about four thousand five 
hundred specimens. Their value is incalculable. They raise 
the department of marine botany to a pre-eminent position 
in the cabinet. There is no collection in this country, and 
very few in Europe, that are equal to it. It is almost impossi- 
ble to estimate the number of species and specimens comprised 
in these united botanical collections ; but they may be counted 
by tens of thousands. These have, nearly all of them, been 
recently examined, re-arranged, classified, and poisoned, and 
are in a condition to be examined by students of botany. The 
herbarium is now kept in the library-room, which is utterly in- 
adequate to its exhibition, preservation, and use. The cases, 
being near the floor, are exposed to dust, and are not com- 
fortably accessible ; while the plants are liable to damp and 
mould from their lying directly against the outer wall of the 
building. In a suitable apartment, the botanical cabinet of 
the Society, increased as it would daily be from many sources, 
would become one of its most valuable and useful depart- 
ments ; offering, to students and the public, attractions and 
benefits not attainable elsewhere. 
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The department of Geology and Palaeontology contains 
about two thousand specimens arranged and classified, besides 
a great many duplicates. Included in these are a large num- 
ber of exceeding value, which could never be replaced in case 
of loss by fire or other casualty : among which may be men- 
tined the costly and magnificent slabs from the Valley of the 
Connecticut, with foot-impressions of the gigantic birds and 
reptiles of the oolitic age ; a fine series of fossil plants and 
other organic impressions, from the coal-shales of our own 
State ; and the vertebrae of the zeuglodon and other remains, 
from the tertiary deposits of Alabama and Georgia. Valuable 
as the collection already is, the curator has good reason to 
believe, that, with space for its display, it might be very much 
increased by donations from parties who now withhold speci- 
mens because of the likelihood that they may long remain 
inaccessible. The importance of a good geological cabinet to 
some of the industrial interests of the State constitutes one 
of the many claims on the part of this Society to public en- 
couragement. 

In connection with the last-named department, but under a 
separate curator, is the Mineralogical cabinet, which con- 
tains several thousand well-arranged specimens, including a 
large number from Massachusetts and other parts of .the 
United States. The most important ores of the metals and 
various mineral substances employed in the arts are found in 
the collection. Here, again, as in other departments, very 
valuable accessions are promised whenever adequate accom- 
modations shall be provided for their proper arrangement 
and display. 

The Microscopical department was established in 1857, 
soon after the reception of the Bailey Collection ; and forms a 
very interesting and useful appendage to the general objects 
of the Society. 

The great incentive to students in this department is the 
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magnificent collection of the late Prof. J. W. Bailey of West 
Point, who selected this Society as the recipient of his valua- 
ble bequest. He bequeathed to us his entire microscopic col- 
lections and memoranda, besides his books and pamphlets 
relating to these subjects. To give some idea of their value 
and extent, it may be stated that the microscopic objects are 
contained in twenty-four octavo boxes, embracing more than 
fifteen hundred glass slides, carefully prepared and named, 
and with the localities indicated. The specimens of Diatoms 
were obtained from all parts of the globe ; from the Atlan- 
tic, Pacific, Arctic, and Tropical oceans ; from the bottoms of 
lakes, and the mouths of rivers, and from the depths of the 
earth ; having been procured by exploring expeditions, private 
individuals, and by Prof. Bailey himself. There are also 
recent and fossil tissues and test objects ; and many of the 
specimens are from Ehrenberg and other distinguished mi- 
croscopists. The collection contains original and authentic 
forms, which must always remain the ultimate and standard 
objects of reference for the study of these subjects in this 
country. In addition to this bequest must be mentioned the 
Burnett Collection of about three hundred animal parasites, 
collected and carefully mounted and labelled by the late Dr. W. 
I. Burnett. These were obtained by purchase ; and there have 
been valuable contributions from private sources. The unri- 
valled collection of this department is exposed, with the rest 
of the museum, to the daily danger of fire ; and, if destroyed, 
could never be replaced. Not to enlarge upon the interest 
naturally connected with the examination of these minute 
forms, and upon their relations to great geological questions 
and to the general understanding of the creative plan, the study 
of microscopy is of daily practical importance. The origin of 
sediments which obstruct rivers and harbors ; the formation 
of continents, as displayed in the southern promontory of Flo- 
rida ; the adulteration of articles of general consumption ; the 
detection of crime in obscure and complicated cases ; and the 
determination of disease, — all appeal to the microscopist for 
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elucidation. Thus great public interests require that the 
study of the microscope should be general and thorough; 
and, to render this possible, such a collection as that of the 
Society is absolutely indispensable in this community. It is 
already much resorted to by students from all parts of the 
country. Though not requiring much room, it imperatively 
demands safety, light, and freedom from dampness, which 
cannot be secured in our present building. 

Such are the means of scientific usefulness which the Society 
has at length acquired ; such the high degree of prosperity to 
which it has now attained. Its public influence has increased 
with its own progress. It beholds with just pride, and 
recognizes as the result in great measure of its own early 
and constant labors to this very end, the wide-spread and 
almost universal favor which the natural sciences now re- 
ceive in our community, their admission as important branches 
of education into our schools and colleges, and the unprece- 
dented munificence with which the State and individuals 
vie with one another in providing the means i of elevating 
them to the highest rank among the studies at our Univer- 
sity. 

General Relations. 

In its general relations, the Boston Society of Natural 
History is essentially a public institution. The privilege of 
its membership has never been limited to the capital, but 
extends to all parts of the Commonwealth ; while its corre- 
sponding members, most of whom are active promoters of its 
objects, are scattered throughout the Union and in all parts 
of the world. It has always been the policy of the Society 
to discountenance any thing like exclusive privileges, and to 
make as widely available as possible any advantages to be 
derived from its operations. The public, of both sexes, have 
at times been invited to attend its regular meetings ; and indi- 
viduals are always admitted upon the invitation of any mem- 
ber. It was early decided, that no fees should be received 
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from visitors to the cabinet ; and the rooms are opened every 
Wednesday for the free admission of all who choose to come. 

The limited means of the Society has compelled this 
restriction to a single day in the week : but, notwithstanding 
the overcrowded condition of the museum and the extremely 
unfortunate location of the building, it has become a place of 
favorite resort ; and the number of intelligent persons who 
every Wednesday avail themselves of this source of instruc- 
tion and recreation amounts to an average of three hundred, 
and is constantly augmenting. Entire country schools, with 
their teachers, frequently visit the museum for a day's study ; 
and the curators and other officers of the Society are ready 
to give explanations about their several departments, so as to 
make such occasions of real service to both masters and pu- 
pils. It is believed that this Society was the first to adopt the 
liberal course, in this respect, which is now pursued in similar 
institutions in this country. 

Any respectable person, who is willing to contribute to the 
support of the Society, either from a personal interest or 
because he regards it as an institution conducive to the public 
good, may become a member, whether practically engaged in 
the study of natural history or not. In this way there has 
been in some instances created, and in others encouraged and 
directed, a taste for the study of the natural sciences, in indi- 
viduals who would otherwise have given their attention to 
very different and less satisfactory pursuits. The result of 
this judicious policy has been the training of an active corps 
of young naturalists, some of whom have already given am- 
ple evidence of their ability to achieve for themselves a high 
reputation. 



It is not unworthy of consideration, that any public benefits 
of which the Society may have been the source have been 
purely gratuitous on the part of its members. They can de- 
rive no advantage from its success which is not shared by 
every member of the community, and their material interests 
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can be in no way exclusively promoted. Besides their time 
and labor, the resident members contribute a fixed annual 
assessment. With the moderate income thus provided are de- 
frayed all the ordinary expenses of the Society. The increase 
of the library and museum has been aided by pecuniary dona- 
tions ; and, in several memorable instances, by subscription. 
The cost of the publications is somewhat lightened by a small 
list of subscribers to the " Journal." For all beyond this, 
including the means for purchasing the present building, and 
the permanent fund, the Society has been indebted to the 
liberality of its patrons and of individual members. From 
the State it has received no aid, except an appropriation of 
three hundred dollars per annum, for five years, made by the 
Legislature in 1835. 

Wants and Claims. 

As has been already shown, the want of space and other in- 
conveniences, which cannot be remedied in the present build- 
ing, are great drawbacks to the advancement of the Society. 
Valuable portions of the collections are necessarily kept in 
other places, and large accessions postponed, while much that 
is contained in the building is virtually useless, from the want 
of room to arrange and display the specimens. The old 
Medical College was never very well adapted to its present 
purpose, and the changes in its immediate vicinity have de- 
stroyed what little fitness it may have originally possessed. 
Besides, the location in Mason Street, though valuable for 
many purposes, is now totally inappropriate for an institution 
of this character, which imperatively requires an open and 
conspicuous site. 

From these inconveniences and disadvantages there can 
be no relief, except by a change of location. Experience has 
demonstrated, that, to reach the highest success, a public in- 
stitution of this kind must be situated in the midst of a large 
city, where it becomes accessible to the whole community by 
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the numerous routes of travel which converge to the great 
centres of population. The necessary area for such a build- 
ing as the Society requires can hardly be obtained in the occu- 
pied portion of Boston, except at a cost, which, added to that 
of a suitable building, would transcend its most sanguine 
anticipations. 

The Society has, therefore, petitioned the Commonwealth 
for the grant of a part of a square of the Back-Bay lands, in 
Boston, upon which it may erect a new building, and be esta- 
blished on a permanent basis of augmented usefulness. It 
has at the same time inaugurated a noble project, by whose 
accomplishment, if the State so wills it, the capital of Massa- 
chusetts may, at no distant day, contain within its borders an 
assemblage of institutions which shall pre-eminently distin- 
guish it among its sister communities. 

Should the Society's petition meet with a favorable re- 
sponse from the authorities of the Commonwealth, and a new 
site be thus obtained, the Society might, with the strictest 
economy, erect, out of its present means, a building which 
should answer, in an imperfect and unsatisfactory degree, its 
immediate requirements. But to enable it to build an edifice 
suitable in every respect to the purposes of the Institution, 
and worthy of its new location, would require a moderate 
increase of its means ; for which it confidently hopes that it 
will not look in vain to the munificence of liberal patrons of 
science. Such a moderate increase would establish the So- 
ciety, already in its vigor, on a permanent foundation ; and, 
with no probable necessity for farther material aid, it might then 
anticipate a long and honorable career, for which the basis has 
been so firmly laid in the thirty years of its active existence. 

The Boston .Society of Natural History asks, therefore, 
the aid of the State and of individuals, on the following 
grounds, which are thought to constitute a just title to a share 
of that bounty which it has rejoiced to see so liberally con- 
ferred upon kindred institutions : — 
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That it was the first, and for a long time the only, perma- 
nent Society in this community devoted to the study of natural 
history, at a period when such pursuits received from the 
public neither aid, approbation, nor honor. 

That, from its origin until now, it has had especially in view 
an investigation of the history of the natural productions of 
Massachusetts, and has already accomplished this purpose to 
a very great extent. 

That it has accumulated a library and museum of great 
value, and indispensable to the study of natural history 
among us, whose preservation is a matter of public inter- 
est. 

That the result of its thirty years' efforts has been a rapid 
advancement in the knowledge of, and an almost universal 
dissemination of a love and taste for, the natural sciences ; the 
general and official recognition of their claim to an honorable 
rank in our system of public education ; and the consequent 
promotion of the intellectual and material prosperity of the 
Commonwealth. 

That this Society has heretofore asked little or no aid 
from the State, although other and kindred institutions have 
received that abundant assistance which their real services or 
great promise have justly merited. 

And that the moderate bounty now asked for is intended 
to complete the permanent establishment of one of the oldest 
scientific institutions of the State, which has grown to matu- 
rity without her care ; whose worth time has already proved ; 
and whose honorable position, the result of the unpaid labors 
of its members, deserves the recognition of a liberal and en- 
lightened Commonwealth. 

WILLIAM B. ROGERS, ^ Committee of the Boston 
A. A. GOULD, > Society of Natural 

Amos Binney, ) *""* 

Boston, Jan. 1, 1861. 
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ACT OF INCORPORATION 



BOSTON SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 



COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

In the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty -one, 

AN ACT 

TO INCORPORATE THE BOSTON SOCIETY OP NATURAL HISTORY. 

Section 1. — Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives in General Court assembled, and by the authority of the same, 
That Benjamin D. Greene, George Hayward, John Ware, Walter 
Channing, Edward Brooks, Amos Binney, jun., D. Humphreys 
Storer, Simon E. Greene, Joshua B. Flint, William Grigg, 
George B. Emerson, and Henry Codman, with their associates, 
and such other persons as shall from time to time be duly admitted 
members of the Corporation hereby created, be, and they hereby 
are, constituted a body corporate and politic, by the name of the 
Boston Society op Natural History ; and by that name they 
shall have perpetual succession, and shall be capable of suing and 
being sued, of prosecuting and defending unto final judgment, in 
all courts and places whatsoever ; and may have a common seal, 
with power to change the same at pleasure. 

Sect. 2. — Be it further enacted, That the said Society shall 
have power to hold real or personal estate, by gift, grant, devise, 
or otherwise, and the same or any part thereof to alien or convey, 
provided that the clear annual income of such personal and real 
estate shall not exceed the sum of three thousand dollars, nor be 
applied to any other purposes than the encouragement and promo- 
tion of the science of Natural History. 
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Sect. 3. — Be it further enacted, That said Society shall have 
power to elect a President and all other necessary officers ; to 
make rules and by-laws for the election and government of its 
members, for the management of its property, for collecting annual 
contributions from its members, for regulating the times and places 
of meeting, for expelling such members as refuse to comply with 
the by-laws or regulations, and for the managing of the affairs 
of the Society, provided such rules and by-laws be not repug- 
nant to the Constitution and Laws of this Commonwealth or of 
the United States. 

Sect. 4. — Be it further enacted, That the persons hereinbefore 
named, or any three of them, shall have power to call the first 
meeting of the members of said Society, in such manner as they 
may think proper. 

Sect. 5. — Be it further enacted, That this Act may be altered, 
amended, or repealed, at the pleasure of the Legislature. 

In House of Representatives, Feb. 23, 1831. 
Passed to be enacted. WM. B. CALHOUN, Speaker. 

In Senate, Feb. 24, 1881. 
Passed to be enacted. SAML. LAT&ROP, President 

Feb. 25, 1831.— Approved. LEVI LINCOLN. 

A copy of the original Act. — Attest. EDWARD D. BANGS, 

Secretary of the Commonwealth. 



AN ACT 



TO AUTHORIZE THE BOSTON SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORT TO AMEND 
ITS CONSTITUTION. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Court 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows : — 

The Boston Society of Natural History is hereby authorized 
and empowered to amend the eighth article of its Constitution, by 
inserting after the word " members/' in the third line of the 
printed copy thereof, the following words : " present at any two 
consecutive meetings of the Society, the members having been first 
duly notified of any proposed alteration." 

Approved by the Governor, 
April 3, 1852. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 



BOSTON SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 



CONSTITUTION. 

Article 1. — The Society shall be called the Boston Society 
op Natural History. 

Art. 2. — It shall consist of Members, Corresponding and Ho- 
norary Members, and Patrons. 

Art. 3. — Members shall be chosen by ballot, after having been 
nominated at the meeting immediately preceding that on which 
the ballot is taken : the affirmative votes of three-fourths of the 
•members present shall be necessary to a choice. Corresponding 
and Honorary Members shall be elected in a similar manner ; but 
thevr nomination shall proceed from the Council. Any person 
who shall contribute at one time, to the funds of the Society, a 
sum not less than fifty dollars, shall be a Patron. 

Art. 4. — Members shall be entitled to vote, to hold office, or 
to transact business. Corresponding and Honorary Members, and 
Patrons, may attend the meetings, and take part in the scientific 
discussions of the Society. 

Art. 5. — The officers of the Society shall be a President ; two 
Vice-Presidents, first and second ; a Corresponding Secretary ; a 
Recording Secretary, and Clerk. ; a Treasurer ; a Librarian ; 

Curators, and a Cabinet Keeper ; who, together, shall form 

a Board for the management of the concerns of the Institution, 
and be called the Council. 

Art. 6. — Officers shall be chosen by ballot, and a majority of 
votes shall be sufficient for a choice. 

4 
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Art. 7. — By-laws, for the more particular regulation of the 
Society, shall from time to time be made. 

Art. 8. — This Constitution maybe altered or amended in any of 
the preceding articles by a vote to that effect of three-fourths of the 
members present at any two consecutive meetings of the Society, 
the members having been first duly notified of any proposed alte- 
ration ; but the article which immediately follows this shall be 
unalterable. 

Art. 9. — The consent of every member shall be necessary to a 
dissolution of the Society. In case of a dissolution, the property 
of the Society shall not be distributed among the members ; but 
donors may claim and receive such donations as they have made 
to the Museum, and the remainder shall be given to some public 
institution, on such conditions as may then be agreed on : and the 
faithful performance of such conditions shall be secured by bonds, 
with sufficient penalties for the non-fulfilment thereof. 



BY-LAWS. 

Section I. — Of Members. 

Article 1. — Every person who shall have been elected a mem- 
ber of this Society shall subscribe an obligation, promising to 
conform to the Constitution and By-laws thereof; and shall pay into 
the treasury an initiation fee of five dollars. He shall possess none 
of the rights of membership, nor shall his name be borne upon the 
roll of members, until the said fee shall have been paid. Any 
person of respectable character and attainments, residing in the 
city of Boston or its immediate neighborhood, shall be eligible as 
a member of this Society. 

Art. 2. — Corresponding and Honorary Members shall not be 
required to pay an initiation fee or other contribution. Cor- 
responding Members shall consist of persons not resident in the 
city, who may be interested in the study of Natural History, or 
desirous of promoting the interests of the Society. Honorary 
Members shall be selected from persons eminent for their attain- 
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ments in science, on whom the Society may wish to confer a com- 
pliment of respect. 

Art. 3. — Persons who have been unsuccessful candidates for 
admission shall not be again proposed as members until after 
one year. 

Art. 4. — Any member may withdraw from the Society by 
giving written notice of his intention, and paying all arrearages 
due from him. A refusal or neglect on the part of a member to 
pay any due for the space of one year shall be considered an inti- 
mation of a wish to withdraw from the^ Society ; and it shall be 
the duty of the Treasurer to report the names of such delinquent 
members yearly to the Council, at their first meeting after the 
annual meeting, who may thereupon order their names to be 
stricken from the rolls. 

Art. 5. — Members may be expelled from the Society by a vote 
of three-fourths of the members present at a meeting specially 
called for that purpose, by a notice given at least one month pre- 
vious. 

Section II. — Of Officers and their Duties. 

Art. 1. — The President shall preside at meetings of the So- 
ciety and of the Council ; shall preserve order, regulate debate, 
and announce donations and other interesting information. 

Art. 2. — The Vice-President shall perform the duties of Presi- 
dent in his absence. 

Art. 3. — The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the cor- 
respondence of the Society, and keep a record thereof; shall keep 
the common seal ; acknowledge all donations ; notify Corresponding 
Members of their election ; and receive, and read to the Society, 
all communications on scientific subjects which may be addressed 
to him. 

Art. 4. — The Recording Secretary, and Clerk, shall take and 
preserve correct minutes of the proceedings of the Society and 
Council in a book to be kept for that purpose ; shall have the 
charge of the papers and documents belonging to the Society; 
shall notify members of their election, and committees of their 
appointment ; shall call meetings when directed by the President ; 
and shall give written notice, to the Treasurer and Corresponding 
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Secretary, of all matters which shall occur at any meeting requir- 
ing the action of those officers. 

Abt. 5. — The Treasurer shall have charge of all moneys and 
other property of the Society, except their Library and Museum ; 
shall collect all fees and assessments, and receive any donations in 
money which may be made to it ; shall pay all accounts against 
the Society, when the same are approved by a vote of the Council ; 
shall keep a correct account of all receipts and expenditures in a 
book belonging to the Society ; and shall at each annual meeting, 
and at other times when required by the Council, make a detailed 
report of the same. 

Abt. 6. — The Librarian shall have control of the books belong- 
ing to the Society, or deposited for their use. He shall make a 
correct catalogue of them, and keep a record of such as are taken 
from the Library by the members ; shall permit the use of the 
Library to members and others, under such regulations as may 
from time to time be adopted ; and shall annually report the condi- 
tion of the Library. 

Art. 7. — The Curators shall be intrusted with the care of the 
Museum. They shall, within six weeks after a donation is made, 
deposit such donation in their particular cabinets. Each Curator 
shall have his particular department allotted to him at the time of 
his election. The Curator having charge of any division of the 
collection shall keep the keys thereof; shall arrange the specimens 
after some approved system ; and, so far as is practicable, label 
them with the names they bear in such system. He shall keep a 
correct catalogue of articles in his care, and shall be alone autho- 
rized to select duplicate specimens from the Cabinet and effect 
exchanges. He may select from among the members of the So- 
ciety a person to assist him in arranging and labelling the speci- 
mens. The Curators shall, at the annual meeting, make a written 
report to the Society concerning the Museum, the state of the 
different collections, the additions made during the past year, and 
the deficiencies which exist. 

Abt. 8. — The Cabinet Keeper shall have the general charge of 
the room or rooms belonging to the Society ; shall see that their 
contents are kept in the best order ; shall select a competent per- 
son as a porter or attendant, and this person shall be considered 
as under his immediate control. He shall keep the Donation 
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Book, and see to the execution of the duties enjoined in Art. 4, 
Sect. 5. He shall also, when convenient, attend personally, dur- 
ing the days of public visitation. 

Art. 9. — The Council shall provide suitable rooms for the 
meetings of the Society, for lectures, and for the Museum. They 
shall select the subjects of the lectures, regulate the order in which 
they shall be given, and determine on what terms the public may 
be admitted to them ; appoint lecturers, and fix their compensa- 
tion ; authorize the expenditure of money for the increase of the 
Library and Museum, and designate the books which shall be pur- 
chased ; and do any other acts, not inconsistent with the Constitution 
and By-laws, which they may think necessary to the continuation 
and success of the Society. 

. Section III. — Of Assessments. 

Art. 1. — Every member who shall have resided in the city 
of Boston, or within ten miles thereof, during the six months pre- 
ceding the 1st of October in each year, or during any part of 
said term, shall be subject to an annual assessment of five dollars, 
payable on that day; provided that no assessment shall be re- 
quired of any member during the six months., succeeding his 
election. 

Art. 2. — Any member, who shall pay into the treasury at one 
time the sum of thirty dollars, shall be exempt from the annual 
assessments. 

Art. 3. — Whenever a member of this Society shall become 
acquainted with a young man of good moral character, who is 
desirous of joining the Society from a pure love of Natural Sci- 
ence, and shall be aware of his inability to become a member 
should an initiation or assessment fee be demanded, he shall be 
allowed to nominate the said individual in the usual way, sparing 
his feelings by making no reference to his situation. But, in case 
of his election, he shall state his situation to the Treasurer, and 
pledge the honor of the individual elected, that all the fe*es which 
would ordinarily be demanded shall be promptly paid, except ar- 
rears, whenever his situation will allow ; and the Treasurer shall 
make known his circumstances to no one save his successor, who 
shall as carefully guard his feelings. 
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Section IV. — Of the Library. 

Art. 1. — The Library shall consist of works on Natural His- 
tory, and other subjects connected therewith. 

Art. 2. — The selection of books to be purchased for the Library 
shall be made by the Council ; but, for the present, such books as 
are not found in the public libraries in the city of Boston shall 
be purchased in preference. 

Art. 3. — Members may deposit books in the Library, for the 
use of the Society ; but such books shall not be taken from the Li- 
brary-room without the consent of the owners. 

Art. 4. — The Society shall be responsible for the safe-keeping 
and careful usage of books deposited, and shall recompense the 
owners for any damage which may occur to them while in the So- 
ciety's keeping. 

Art. 5. — Books owned by the Society may be taken from the 
Library, by members, upon signing a receipt for the same, and 
promising to make good any damage which may be sustained 
when in their possession, and to replace the same if lost. 

Art. 6. — The Council may prohibit valuable and rare books 
from circulation. 

<Airr. 7. — Books shall not be kept from the Library more than 
one c&lendar month by the same person, without renewing the 
loan. 

Art. 8. — The Council may appoint particular days for taking 
books from the Library. 

Art. 9. — All books shall be returned to the Library on the 
third Wednesday of April, annually, and remain one fortnight ; 
and any person having then one or more books, and neglecting to 
return the same, shall be reminded of his delinquency by the Li- 
brarian. 

Art. 10. — The Council may extend the use of the Library to 
other persons than members. 

Section V. — Of the Museum. 

Art. 1. — The Museum shall consist of collections in the differ- 
ent departments of Natural History. 
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Art. 2. — All specimens sent to the Museum shall be consi- 
dered the property of the Society, unless the owner shall make 
known in writing his wish to retain the privilege of withdrawing 
them. 

Art. 3. — When a member deposits in the Museum a sufficient 
number of articles to fill an entire case, a key of the case shall be 
at all times at his command. 

Art. 4. — The names of donors, with the articles given, shall, 
in every instance, be recorded, in a book kept for that purpose, by 
the Cabinet Keeper, under the direction of the Curators of each 
department. 

Art. 5. — No specimens shall be removed from the Museum, 
without the leave of the Curator of the department to which they 
belong ; who shall take a receipt for the same, and give notice 
thereof to the Cabinet Keeper, and be himself responsible for the 
restoration of the same in good order. 

Art. 6.— ♦ Members, Honorary and Corresponding Members, 
and Patrons j shall have access to the Museum at all times, and 
the public occasionally, subject to the regulations of the Council. 

Art. 7. — Members or other persons desirous of examining or 
describing specimens, or of taking them from the cases for the 
purpose of study, must apply to the Curators who have charge of 
them, who may grant such request at discretion. 



Section VI. — Of Lectures. 

Art. 1. — Public lectures, when judged expedient by the Coun- 
cil, shall be given, under the auspices of the Society, on the several 
branches of Natural History. 

Art. 2. — The order in which the lectures shall follow each 
other shall be fixed by the Council. 

Art. 3. — Members of the Society shall have free admission to 
the lectures. Other persons shall be admitted on such terms as the 
Council shall prescribe. 

Art. 4. — The moneys received for admission to the lectures 
shall go to pay the compensation of lecturers and other expenses : 
the balance, if any, shall be paid into the Treasury of the So- 
ciety. 
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Section VII. — Of Meetings. 

Art. 1. — A meeting shall be held on the first Wednesday in 
May, annually, for the choice of officers and other general pur- 
poses. At this meeting, or at a subsequent meeting, if so ordered 
by a vote of the Society, reports shall be made, by the Treasurer, 
on the state of the Funds ; by the Librarian, on the condition of 
the Library ; and by the Curators, on the condition of the Mu- 
seum. 

Art. 2. — Stated meetings of the Society shall be held on the 
first and third Wednesday of every month. 

Art. 3. — Six members shall form a quorum for business. 

Art. 4. — Members will be expected to communicate, at the 
meetings of the Society, such interesting information as may come 
into their possession respecting Natural History in general, and 
particularly any new facts respecting that of our own country. 

Art. 5. — Written communications on subjects connected with 
Natural History may be made by the members. The subjects, and 
time of reading, shall be chosen by themselves ; but, after the 
same shall have been read, the opinions and facts therein con- 
tained shall be open to remark by other members. 

Art. 6. — The order of proceeding at meetings shall be as fol- 
lows ; to wit : — 

1. Record of preceding meeting read. 

2. Written communications read. 
8. Verbal communications made. 

4. Business called up by special resolutions. 

5. Donations announced. 

6. Candidates for membership proposed. 

7. Adjournment. 
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FOREIGN SOCIETIES 



IN CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE 



BOSTON SOCIETY OP NATURAL HISTORY, 



Royal Institution of Great Britain London. 

Royal Geographical Society „ 

Zoological Society „ 

Geological Society „ 

Limuean Society „ 

Literary and Philosophical Society Liverpool. 

Cambridge Philosophical Society Cambridge. 

Philosophical and Literary Society Leeds. 

Geological and Polytechnical Society of the West Riding 

of Yorkshire „ 

Royal Dublin Society Dublin. 

Royal Irish Academy „ 

Geological Society „ 

Geological Survey of India Calcutta. 

Academie Imperiale des Sciences Paris. 

Soci^te de Geographie . . ." „ 

Academie Imperiale de Dijon Dijon. 

Academie Imperiale des Sciences Lyons. 

Soctete' Linne'enne „ 

Societe* d' Agriculture, d'Histoire Naturelle, etc , 

Academie des Sciences, etc . Neufchatel. 

Socie'te' Royale des Sciences Liege. 

Societe* Pateontologique de Belgique Antwerp. 

Societe de Zoologie Amsterdam. 

Naturhistorischen Verein des Preuss. Rheinlandes . . Bonn. 

Verein fur Naturkunde Wiesbaden. 

Verein fur Vaterlandische Naturkunde Stuttgart. 

6 
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Zoologische Gesellschaft Frankfort. 

Konig. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften . . . . . Gottingen. 

Naturfor8chende Gesellschaft Eraden. 

Oberhessische Gesellschaft Giessen. 

Konig. Akademie der Wissenschaften Munich. 

Archiv fur Naturgeschichte Berlin. 

Konig. Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften .... „ 

Augusts Universitat „ 

Verein fur Beforderung des Gartenbaues ..... „ 

Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissenschaften Vienna. 

K. K. Zoologische-Botanische Gesellschaft „ 

K. K. Geologische Reichsanstalt ,, 

Naturwissenschaftlichen Verein Hamburg. 

Konig. Vetenskaps Akademie Stockholm. 

Royal University of Christiana Norway. 

Acad^mie Imp^riale des Sciences St. Petersburg. 

Imperial Mineralogical Society „ „ 

Accademia delle Scienze Bologna. 

Reale Accademia delle Scienze e le Belle Lettere . . Naples. 

Academia Heal di Ciencias Madrid. 
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LIST OF OFFICERS FOR 1860-61. 



J! resident. 
JEFFRIES WYMAN, M.D. 

C. T. JACKSON, M.D. A. A. GOULD, M.D. 



(ton. Stareiarg. 
S. L. ABBOT, M.D. 



lUeorbhtg Setrclarg. 
S. KNEELAND, Jr., M.D. 




treasurer. 
AMOS BINNEY. 



librarian. 
CHAS. K. DILLAWAY. 



(taraiors. Jfpartnrntfs. 

J. C. WHITE, M.D Comp. Anatomy and Mam- 

HENRY BRYANT, M.D Ornithology. [malogy. 

THOMAS M. BREWER, M.D Oology. 

S. A. GREEN, M.D Herpetology. 
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